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This title for my talk Is an exceedingly arrogant title . The first 
obvious thing Is that revolutions are not very often planned. The plans 
usually come after the revolution and I don't know whether this would 
also be the case for education. At least, we cam acoept that whatever 
view we take of education - Its role In society and In the economy - 
all covintrles are going through a process whereby Its relationship to 
social development, cultural development and even the economy Is very 
rapidly chemglng. I am sure that during this course you will explore 
many of the parameters of that relationship. 

Since we have the word 'revolution', we have to start off with 
fundamentals and to recognise that there Is a view of the purposes of 
education which Is exceedingly radical, and which means that It makes 
relatively little sense to try to plan It and Its relationship to society. 
This Is the view that some students are taking today. Education Is 
viewed as the one sector of society which enables the Individuals to 
strive for equity. It also enables Individuals to feel free of the 
constraints which all other social Institutions put upon them. 

Thus, we should be cautious when we talk of planning the educational 
revolution. 

However, even the most radical of us have to recognise that 
educational change Is now proceeding at a rapidly Increasing rate, and 
that In some sense It ceui be planned because the direction of chemge Is 
the result of policy decisions . 

You can take two different views of the process of change . One 
Is to say that educational change Is something that should be achieved 
by Individuals In a creative way In the process of teaching. In other 
words, the planner should create the environment and the structures In 
which the teachers, class, school can freely Innovate. This would be the 
approach In quite a number of countries today and certainly by the 
pedagogues In most countries. 

On the other hand, you can contrast that with what may appear to 
be a contradictory viewpoint, namelyt that educational change must be 
related to accepted objectives of society and must be organised In the 
sense that It Is directed towards certain ends which are planned. 

Let me explore these two attitudes and try to reconcile them. 
Whatever viewpoint we may take philosophically at the 'grass roots' level 
In terms of human values In favour of creative change by Individuals , 
we cannot escape the fact that the educational system Is a system and 
that thei*e Is a coherence even If only because the Individual passes 
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’thz'ough the vflirlous parts of It In one llfe“Spano The Individual Is an 
entity even If the educational system Is broken Into parts, If the parts 
are related to one euiother In a disorderly way, the effectiveness of the 
process - from the point of view of the Individual - Is considerably 
reduced. Thus, some measure of planning Is necessary In the Interests of 
the Individual pupil, 

Hie first thing to recognise Is that we cannot talk about this 
process as If It were a queuitltatlve process . This may seem to take us 
Into 8U1 argument about whether educational planning should be 
quantitative or qua litative . I have always thought It to be a silly 
debate . If you are trying to promote certain strategic changes In the 
educational system, you can’t think about that unless you are prepared to 
think about the qualitative basis of the future educational system. You 
certainly have to "think about the numbers too, but It Is not possible to 
conceive of major future changes except In terms of qualitative planning. 

Nobody seems to have got very far with this particular branch of 
educational planning. It Is going to be one of the main challenges for 
educational planning In coming years to see whether ways of formulating 
'alternative educational futures’ related to future society can be 
developed. Only In this way could one have a realistic view about new 
curricula and structures and the new relationships between the Individual 
and the school and between the school and the society. 

If some progress could be made In this direction, specific policy 
changes could then bo examined In terms of all the long-term Implications 
In terms of costs. Impact on other parts of the educational system, etc. 
This Is where the use of global models for educational systems may come 
In. I do not see global models of educational systems as being a precise 
"tool enabling the detailed ramifications of decisions to be explored, 
but I do see It as the means of exploring In a rough way the Implications 
of major changes that planners foresee In educational systems. After 
all, this Is one of the major dreunaa of education in many countries. 
Policies to change particular parts of the system now cause unmanageable 
problems In other parts of the system five or ten years later. One 
striking example Is the decision to move towards a comprehensive school 
system In Europe which has had obvious and foreseeable repercussions on 
the universities. Once you have decided to expand secondary education In 
this way, it Is Inevitable that the demand for higgler education will 
grow with all the consequences for costs, admissions, new universities 
and so or. What I am suggesting Is that If one did have a rough global 
model of the educational system, It would be possible to have a rough 
idea In advance , of the long-range effects of major decisions. This 
makes much more sense than to promote global models as If they could 
become a precise planning tool. 
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A second implication of the attempt to plan educational change is 
that it leads to new approaches to the planning process . In the O.E.C.D. 
countries In the last ten years educational planning has developed rather 
on the model of economic pletnnlng; we have educational planners with the 
technical function In Ministries of Education for preparing educational 
plans which are then to be ’Implemented'. / 

We may however take another view. Whatever the process of 
quantitative planning. In the end It leads to decisions about major 
changes In the educational system. The discussion of such major decisions, 
with all their social Implications should be a social and not a 
technocratic affair. In other words. It should be a process whereby the 
community (educational and political) arrives at the decisions It takes 
about the major changes In the educational system. Going further, one 
could echo Mr. Nehru's words about economic planning In India, to the 
effect that ’planning should take place In every village’. In other words. 
If we are serious when we talk of planning the educational revolution, 
the planners have to recognise that they have to face the educational 
community «md the community at large In the planning process. This would 
Imply different planning structures and machinery than those for developing 
an educational plan as a purely technocratic process . 

For example. In Ireland, they have fo\ond that. In order to translate 
proposals about educational Investment and development Into reality It Is 
necessary to Involve the local communities. The development plan for each 
community Is discussed at public meetings. This, of course, medces pleunnlng 
a much more difficult affair: it means taking seriously the conviction that 
It Is one thing to have a plan and It Is another thing to Implement It! 

To pursue the line of reasoning, planning the educational revolution 
would lead one to recognise that. In addition to promoting specific 
changes, policy should remove the general disincentives In the educational 
system to change . Many of you will be aware of the debate that has gone 
on for fifty years about Innovation In agriculture. After fifty years of 
politics and research we recognise that Individuals cannot alone carry the 
responsibility for introducing change and bear the costs . Farmers are no 
longer simply beseeched to accept change; there are many different 
policies whereby society shares the cost. The same Is true In Industry 
where collective bargaining and official action protect the worker from 
the consequences of technological change. In the educational field 
however we still behave as If all educational changes are good things 
necessarily, and that everything would be fine If only the teachers would 
stop resisting them. This Is not a reasonable view to take. Teachers 
and the educational system are probably faced with far more potential 
changes than anyone could reasonably assimilate . A progressive head- 
master trying to run a modern school Is faced by a bewildering series of 
changes In the mathematics, physics, language teaching, programmed 
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leamlng, 'team "teaching, school managemen"t nie"thods - added "to which he 
Is supposed "to rela"te "the school in a more effective way "to "the communi'ty 
outside. There is no shortage of potential innovations, but there is a 
shortage of capacity to assimilate and adjust. It is unreasonable to 
expect individual teachers, parents and children to carry all the 
burden. Why should teachers who are displaced by new teaching ideas be 
treated differently from workers displaced by new industrial technologies? 
Why are not incentives provided for change In education, in the same way 
as there are incentives for modernisation in Industry and agriculture? 

One could think of many ways in which a policy for change would imply 
measures which would make it more reasonable for individuals and 
institutions to accept a high rate of educational change. Another example 
is the examination systems if the system which measures good performance 
is based on outdated content, it will of course act as a bulwark against 
change. There are thus many ways in which disincentives could be 
removed . 

Still pursuing the same line of argument, namely that change can 
be planned, we are bound to ask whether a policy for research and 
development could act as a possible stimulus to innovation. Indeed, 
the planning groups in many countries are now responsible for promoting 
educational research, and this seems to be a perfectly reasonable 
development. If an educational plan formulates future educational 
requirements and proposes policies for meeting them, it is an obvious 
next step to reach the conclusion tha'c a more effective educational plan 
could be formulated if resea7''ch could throw light cn certain relation- 
ships in 'the educational system. Class size is a good example. Firm 
knowledge about optimum class size would probably transform many planning 
exercises; it would change all the cost functions and teacher supply 
estimates. It is thus very reasonable for planners bo-th to insist that 
research gets done in 'their own co'untry and to use the results of 
research in other countries . 

It would be a mistake however to assume, as in some countries at 
the present time, that research is the only or even predominant way to 
bring about educatlona] change. Such a view depends on the assumption 
about the relation, *;hlp between knowledge and action in the social field 
is "the same as that in "the natural sciences, l.e. that there is a research 
development - innovation sequence . You have a problem, you do research, 
you do the development work and then apply the results. At least we 
know that in the educational field many past changes have been the con- 
sequence of relatively simple fundamental ideas about the pedagogical 
process. Philosophical ideas have directly Influenced educational action. 
What frequently happens is that a rather simple but timely idea 
suddenly gets taken up and applied in many places. 'Hiere may thus be a 
great role for fundamental reseai’ch in education because action changes 
in education come frequently from restating questions, rather "than 
finding neat answers in "the form of so-called 'technologies’, 
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It does not follow of course that all change takes place In this way. 
New Ideas may change the approach to education, but they cannot produce 
effective teachlng/leamlng systems with texts, materials, teaching 
procedures and equipment. This Is the function of development work, which 
Is becoming Increasingly Important as It Is recognised that general, 
legal reforms of education fall because of lack of ’know how’ relevant to 
their Implementation. 

In some countries there Is now recognition that. If there Is to be 
an effective development process. It has to be separately organised and 
financed. In other words, some sort of a separate Investment budget Is 
needed so as to give experimental and development work a real chance of 
support. Development expendltxires should be closely related to the bottle- 
necks In the long-term educational plan. They should be used to promote 
experimental schools. Innovations and new technologies of teaching through 
a process separate from the normal administration of the school system. 

All that has been said leads to the conclusion that planned 
Innovation, auid the creation of conditions conducive to change. Is a 
necessary concern of educational planners. But they would do well to ponder 
on the fact that most educational change arises spontaneously and In a way 
that cannot be foreseen. One of the great problems of educational planning 
today Is that quantitative planning has to be followed by qualitative 
planning and thus takes the planner Into the arena of educational values 
and philosophy. If planning Is to avoid the situation In which It takes 
on the air of a technocratic meddler with the creative processes of the 
classroom. It will be necessary to spread development work throughout the 
system and decentralise Initiative and control. 
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